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BIOGRAPHY :—CHARLES FREDERIC ABEL. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


Cartes Freperic Aner was one of the greatest composers and 
virtuosos of the last century. He was born at Koethen, in 1725; 
and received his first instruction in music, and particularly on the 
Viola di Gamba, (knee viol) from his father, who was a musician 
of the duke’s chapel in that place. When he grew up he went to 
the school of St. Thomas,* in Leipsic, where, under the great Se- 
bastian Bach, he studied the great masters of the art, and was then, 
in 1748, received into the chapel of the king of Poland in Dresden. 
For the space of ten years that he staid here, during the most glo- 
rious period of Hasse’s life, and indeed of the music of that cen- 
tury, he had sufficient opportunity to cultivate his taste, and reach 
the high aim as an artist which he had proposed to himself. Bat, 
as is so common with artists, he combined, with the most exquisite 
talent and a real genius for the art, a high degree of self-confidence 


* The School of St. Thomas is a public charity School attached to the church 
of St. Thomas, in Leipsic, where scholars who show a good talent for it, are 
well instructed in music ; for which they sing gratuitously in the church and 
elsewhere. Sebastian Bach was once music teacher in it ; and since his time, 
many eminent composers have received ai: first instruction there. [Eprts.] 
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and a great deal of thoughtless levity; which made him leave his 
good situation in 1758, in consequence of a trifling dispute with his 
director. He passed from Dresden to Leipsic, with only three dol- 
lars in his pocket, and with six Symphonies of his own composition. 
By accident, good luck, or their merit, he found in Leipsic a pub- 
ligher for them, who paid him six ducats ($12.) This only made 
him the more resolute to confide in his good luck and good viol 
bow: he wandered from one court to another, giving concerts; 
and certainly met, almost every where, not only with the acknow- 
ledgment of his great talents, but also rich rewards. Yet he was 
too restless to remain in his own country, and went to London as 
earlygs 1759. Some letters of recommendation, little regarded by 
him, H¥ught him into the presence of the duke of York ; who was so 
much pleased with his playing, that he interested himself success- 
fully in having him engaged as a member of the queen’s Chapel 
Royal, which was about being establishec. Abel was engaged as a 
musician of the queen’s chapel, with a salary of 1400 dollars, his 
whole employment being to play the Viol di Gamba in the court 
concerts, sometimes the bass viol, and in Bach or Schroeter’s ab- 
sence, the grand piano, which was used for accompaniment. He 
had, therefore, plenty of time at his command, for increasing 
his income by private Concerts, music lessons, and compositions. 
The London publishers paid him $700, cash, for six Symphonies ; 
and it may easily be conjectured what he must have earned by his 
other means, from the general enthusiasm with which he was re- 
ceived and listened to in London. His first appearance even 
created such a sensation, that very soon all the young virtuosos as- 
sumed his pathetic style and expression in playing the Adagio: he 
became the arbiter in all disputed points of taste: he was looked 
upon as an infallible oracle in music ; and inde.d he understood the 
art, not only to astonish and surprise his audience by the greatest 
execution, but also by free fantasias, and most intricate, bold, and 
surprising modulations : and yet his old age was, by his own fault 
and levity, an age of care, sorrow and poverty. He was too fond 
of the enjoyments of the table: he confessed himself, that he 
traveled regularly every summer to Paris, where a fermier général 
most hospitably recefved him in his house, merely to enjoy this 
man’s most excellent dinners and exquisite claret. This latter he 
liked so much, and often took to such excess, that Cramer once 
found him in his bed inebriated@o stupefaction. In 1782, a sort of 
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home-sickness carried him back to Germany: he gave Concerts at 
different places, and excited, even in his sixtieth year, the greatest 
admiration for his powerful expression and beautiful tone. The 
crown prince of Prussia, after a concert, presented him with a 
precious snuff-box, filled with 100 louis d’or ($400.) But by his 
unsteady life he was soon reduced to poverty, and in a few years 
returned by way of Paris to London; where he died on the 22d of 
January, 1787, without the least pain, after sleeping steadily for 
three days. His instrument, the Viol di Gamba, which was said to 
have once cured him of a mortal hemorrhage, followed him, in the 
true sense of the word, to the grave. He was the last artist on" this 
instrument. Abel had great faults as a man, but, for a prggtical 
artist, he had great merit, especially for his numerous instf@mental 
compositions, in number 27 works. The best of them are, Op. 2, 
6 Sonatas for the Harpsichord, with accompaniment: Op. 5, 6 do. 
do. : Op. 6, 6 Solos for the German flute, with a Bass: Op. 11, 6 
Concertos for the Harpsichord, 2 Vivlins, and Bass: Op. 12, 6 
Quartettos for 2 Violins, Tenor, and Bass: Op. 15, 6 do. for do. 
do. : all of which were originally printed in London, but afterwards 
reprinted in Paris. Most of his other compositions were printed in 
London, but some also in Berlin, and some in Paris. All of them 
bear the soft character of his instrument, and are distinguished for 
their sweet melody, combined with powerful harmony, and for 
never violating the rules of correct composition. Abel may there- 
fore safely be set down as one among the few, that have contributed 
most to the great increase of musical amateurship in our days. 
His best composition and playing is said to be a Solo, which he 
played to the admiration of the whole audience, but a few days be- 
fore his death,—his swan’s song, therefore. 





FAMOUS VIOLIN MAKERS. 


[SELECTED AND TRANSLATED FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. ] 


A superior instrument is a most necessary treasure for a virtuoso, 
and we find therefore in Europe sometimes enormous prices asked 
and given for instruments made by famous makers. The writer 


saw once an Italian Violoncello pit up for sale at $1500. The fa- 
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mous violoncello virtuoso, B. Romberg, has his instrument con- 
stantly insured against all risks, at $1000; and he would be a loser, 
if the insurance company had to pay him the amount. 

Every amateur, whose good luck it is to fall in with a genuine 
Cremona Violin, will soon perceive the difference in tone between 
such an instrument and a modern one, whoever the maker may be, 
The tone is of silvery purity, and of fine sound, and is produced 
much more easily. These instruments, besides their age, owe this 
superiority to their true proportions in shape and thickness, to the 
good choice of material, and to the peculiar varnish, which was for 
a Idhg time lost. 

— proceed to enumerate some of the Violin Makers, whose 
instruwents are the most valued. 


The family of the Amatis stands at the head of them. Their 
history is yet enveloped in great uncertainty, but the following facts 
seem to be established. ‘The founder of their manufactory was 
Nicolo Amati, who opened it, assisted by his brother, Andrea A., 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, at Cremona in Italy. 
They made for the chapel of Charles IX. those superb instruments, 
“* chef deuvres”’ of the art, which yet ornament it by their color. 


Their number was twenty-four, and consisted of six treble violins, 
six alto violins, six tenor violins, and six violoncellos. Elegant 
simplicity of form, united with exquisite quality of tone, distin- 
guished the works of the two artists. It is only to be regretted 
that their most common patterns were small or medium; as their 
violins, constructed upon the large model, are rare and very choice. 
Their tone is admirable, and the only fault that can be brought 
against them would be, that the fourth string has a slight degree of 
dryness. Hieronimo Amati, eldest son of Andrea, worked equally 
upon the two models, of which the largest are likewise the most 
numerous ; as did also his younger brother, Antonio, who worked 
with him. Their violins bear the years from 1592 to 1619: they 
differ a little from the model of their father ; and this change makes 
the tone sometimes a little thin. Their instruments are, however, 
at present, the most sought after. Hieronimo’s son, Nicolo, whose 
instruments are marked from 1662 to 1692, is not so much es- 
teemed as the others, although his instruments bear still a very high 
reputation : his seconds are sometimes nasal, owing to the thinness 
of the bottom. It is necessary, therefore, in buying an Amati vio- 
lin, not only carefully to ascertain whether it is a genuine one, but 
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also to look to the date: those from 1590 to 1620 being, as before 
mentioned, the most valuable. 

Jacob Stainer, born at Absom in Tyrol, was an apprentice of 
Antonio Amati, and lived about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. At first he carried his instruments himself, peddling them 
about, selling them for two dollars apiece ; but at a later period of 
his life, he became aware of their value, and made large sums of 
money by them. Wishing to have a model of his own, he began to 
shorten that which is in common use. They have acquired by it a 
brilliancy of tone, which makes amends for what they lack in 
volume; on which latter account they are better suited for the 
room than the concert saloon. His instruments are very rargy and 
bought at very high prices, often from 200 to 300 dollars. ‘Stainer 
was not the most industrious man, in the time when his fame stood 
highest ; and could not work at all in the latter part of his life, 
having become insane. He was made instrument maker to the 
Austrian court in 1669, and died about 1684. There are a great 
many counterfeits under his name, but they generally want his dis- 
tinguishing mark, the shortened model. His brother, Marcus, also 
made violins ; but was not by far so famous. 

Andrea Guarnerio lived at Cremona from 1662 to 1680. 
Giuseppe, his son, lived in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Their instruments are highly esteemed. Not so much, those of 
Pietro Guarnerio, who lived at the same time with the latter, both 
being pupils of Hieronimo Amati. They worked on a new model, 
flattening the tops, increasing the thickness, and diminishing the 
size. Their fourth string possesses an excessive dryness, and is, so 
to speak, sacrificed to the others. 

Antonio Stradivarius, pupil of Andrea Guarnerio, but guided 
still more by his native genuis. His instruments bear date from 
1709 to 1724, and are the highest esteemed of all, and often bring 
1000 to 1500 dollars. He left the models of his predecessors, only 
to improve upon them and excel them. In working for the ear, he 
equally labored for the eye; and the elegant form of his violins, 
their unexampled tone, and their superb color, make them models 
of perfection. 

Among the modern Violin Makers, Nicola Lupot is the most dis- 
tinguished. He was born in 1758, at Stutgard, in Wurtemberg, 
and learned the art from his father Frangois, himself a ditinguished 
pupil of Giuseppe Guarnerio. He came, in 1794, to Paris; and 
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was made, 1795, instrument maker to the Conservatory, and later 
also to the Chapel Royal. He studied the models of the most cele- 
brated instrument makers, and succeeded in discovering again the 
celebrated varnish used by the Amatis. His instruments are at 
present in the hands of the greatest virtuosos. Spohr performs on 
one of them. He sold his new violins for 60 dollars, and his vio- 
loncellos for 120 dollars. But his older instruments were already 
in his lifetime bought for 200 to 250 dollars, and immediately after 
his death, in 1824, their price rose to double that amount. He is 
one of those that have studied the art which he practised with the 
most success. His practice was, after having finished a Quartetto 
of two Violins, Alto, and Violoncello; or a Quintetto with two 
Altos ; to have them played by different masters, to see how they 
accorded in character of tone. He made the second violin a little 
different from the first. He wrote also, ‘‘ La Chelonomie, or the 
Complete Musical Instrument Maker, one vol., 12mo., pp. 300. 
Paris, 1806.” 

Zacharias Fischer, born in Wurzburg in 1730, where he died 
in 1812, has made very valuable instruments, which are esteemed 
as high as those of the most famous Italian masters, and bought 
very high. Their tone is full and vigorous; but it lacks the flute- 
like, singing tone of the Amatis; they are, therefore, for the pur- 
pose of orchestra playing, even preferable to the Italian instruments. 





INTRODUCTION TO MAINZER’S SINGING SCHOOL 
FOR CHILDREN. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


[Concluded. ] 


VI. Children’s Songs. 


The want of suitable matter for singing is no doubt one of the 
greatest impediments to the general introduction of singing into ele- 
mentary schools, especially in the smaller towns and in the country. 
Progress is necessarily checked, where the musical exercises do not 
keep even pace with theoretical instruction, and with the power of 
intelligence among the pupils. The one must serve as exemplifi- 
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cation and explanation to the other: the rules must be made clear 
by examples, and the practical examples must be made intelligible 
by thorough theoretical instruction, in order to.give a lasting im- 
pression by either. Where the practical examples have to be taken 
from a source different from that of the rules, they are often ill 
chosen ; and examples, not calculated for the theoretical instruction 
or the understanding of the pupils, retard and limit, rather than 
advance. 

There are two kinds of exercises for singing classes; first, 
without text (solmization), and secondly, with tert. 

In the elements of singing, language already begins its connection 
with the tone. This connection is first apparent in the names of 
the notes, especially in the Italian Solmization. 

The beautiful and correct enunciation of these sounds must 
therefore be a principal object of the attention of the teacher from 
the very first beginning of instruction: these exercises without text, 
however, are easily found; and teachers, who know any thing of 
music, can compose them themselves, and adapt them to their theo- 
retical instruction. 

After having by these exercises sufficiently exercised his pupils 
in hitting the tones, the teacher proceeds to connect whole words 
and phrases with the tones, and to let the children perform them. 

This is a very important period with vocal instruction in ele- 
mentary schools: the first obstacles are removed ; a new and more 
interesting period opens for the children. For who can measure 
the impression which suitable words, taken from the child’s life and 
ideas, and connected for the first time with music, make upon the 
child’s mind? What can equal the joy, the devotion, the happy 
disposition of mind, prevalent in an elementary school, when 
the first little songs, simple, natural and unaffected in word and 
tone, full of ardor and innocence, fill the whole soul of the little 
children? Only hear this concord of forty to eighty or a hundred 
voices; only read the expression in the eye of each individual 
child, and you will guess the emotions of its soul. As the tone 
rushes from ear to ear, so, as if struck by one electric spark, 
soul rushes to soul, uniting themselves in one feeling, in one senti- 
ment. The child runs home and sings, as well as may be, the song 
it has learned, to father and mother. The songs are heard in the 
streets, in the houses, in the fields, every where. 

Thus music grows up with the man. His sense of time, of 
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rhythm, of beauty, is excited and improved ; his voice cultivated, 
his ear refined: the songs as it were grow up with him; they 
change their character as his avocations and profession change: 
each one sings, be he in village or city, farmer or mechanic, stu- 
dent or soldier. The German artist, as well as mechanic, of whom 
numbers are found in all the cities of Europe, carries his songs 
with him from place to place, an inseparable companion and friend. 

Who has not such a song as the national songs of the Swiss, and 
the Tyrolians ; the tones of which move his whole soul like sounds 
from a happier time ; revealing to the soul a world, that has long 
since passed away? The Germans have many such songs. We 
may have wandered through the learned labyrinth of theory and 
counterpoint ; we may have experienced the effect of art in its 
highest perfection in the theatres, oratorios and churches; in the 
papal chapel, or in the protestant churches of Germany; we may 
have observed the depravity of man, where it is most evident, that 
is, in the large cities of Europe; nay, we may have long since, by 
our passions or by political and religious convictions, lost sight of 
the simple, unaffected, innocent world of our childhood ; but yet, 
those songs which we learnt in the elementary schools, will affect 
us with powerful emotion. 

If then the songs of that early time of life make such a deep and 
lasting impression, it is consequently of the utmost importance to 
be careful in the choice of their materials. 

The whole internal life of man, his whole moral and religious 
cultivation, may be collected into songs: the child may learn all its 
duties as a man, as a future citizen, as a link in the great chain of 
society, by songs. The choice of the text for them is therefore 
very wide, but also very carefully to be prepared. 

But in order not to be unintelligible to children, the expressions 
should be chosen with great care and circumspection. 

The world of the child is very different from that of the man. 
The child’s mind gives life to every inanimate object. Its little 
hands play in the sand, and its rich imagination builds up from it 
houses, villages, nay, cities: each playing-card is a palace, each 
piece of glass a sun, each soap-bubble a world. All is life, all is 
motion ; while with man, in his way of life and experience, one dis- 
appointment passes after another, until he at last retires, hardened 
by the severe school of suffering, from the living circle, into an ur 
animate, abstract world. He lives in the past and future, while the 
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child enjoys the present, and draws, like the bee and butterfly, en- 
joyment and happiness from every flower. 

This will of itself define the limits of the first children’s songs. 
All abstract words or ideas, such as virtue, innocence, time and 
eternity, must as much as possible be kept out of them: the child 
does not comprehend these words. Images must give life to every 
thing, for its comprehension does not go further than the band can 
reach. 

And yet, the circle in which poetry for children may move, is not 
so limited as might be thought. All the works of nature, as it lives 
and moves around us, in all its forms, are all objects that interest 
the youthful heart ; equally so are all the scenes of its daily life, 
and al] its little events: therefore, hills and valleys, fields and 
plains, rivulets and streams, flowers, blossoms and fruits, sun, moon 
and stars, birds and butterflies, as well as school, parental home, 
birth-days and church-festivals, are all suitable subjects for child- 
ren’s poems. 

This important branch of human education is not every where 
treated with the same care and importance. Germany, which in- 
deed gives great attention to the education of its youth, is rich in 
such songs above all other nations; and even great poets have not 
disdained to write children’s songs. France, on the contrary, is 
yet altogether barren in this branch ; for, at least as far as I know, 
there is as yet no children’s poetry, nor are there any children’s 
melodies. 

We will close with the words of a great philosopher on this sub- 
ject, hoping that they will find a response in the minds of such men 
as feel themselves equal to the task of impressing on the rising 
generation, in lovely, unaffected forms, in simple and natural songs, 
their duties as men and as citizens! Herder says, “‘ My God! 
how dry and sterile some men imagine the human mind, the child’s 
mind, to be! and what a great, excellent ideal world it would be to 
me, if I ‘ever should attempt to write songs for it! To fill the 
whole youthful, child-like soul; to put songs into it, which will 
generally remain in it through life, and give it its tone ; which will 
be to it lasting voices, encouraging to deeds and fame, to virtue 
and consolation, like the heroic and war songs of the ancient wild 
nations :—what a great aim: what a glorious work would this be!” 
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THE ORATORIO OF DAVID. 


BY THE CHEVALIER SIGISMOND NEUKOMM. 
[ Concluded. } 


In our last number we gave the analysis of the First Part of this 
Oratorio : we now proceed with that of the Second. This, in its 
whole character, is not only entirely different from, but even oppo- 
site to, the First. The latter depicts the early peaceful occupations 
of David, his trust in God, his success in the overthrow of his gi- 
gantic antagonist, and in the destruction of the enemies of his 
country, and the consequent rejoicing: and thanksgivings of the Is- 
raelites for their deliverance. The Second Part, on the contrary, 
paints in the most glowing colors, a proud monarch haunted by envy, 
jealousy, and an ‘ evil spirit ;’ distrusting God’s Providence, nay, de- 
fying it by seeking the aid of witchcraft; his downfall, and the rout 
and slaughter of the armies of his country; and the lamentations of 
the people for his destruction and their calamities. Both Poet and 
Composer, in filling up the picture, have been lavish of traits of 
horror. We cannot avoid the remark, that these scenes are too 
much protracted ; that no one can hear them without being oppres- 
sed with fatigue; and that they would be absolutely intolerable, 
were it not for the cheering scene of David's coronation which 
follows. 

The Introduction to the Second Part prepares us for the dark 
work which is to follow, by its minor key, and by its long-drawn 
chords and dead-march strain, performed by the brass instruments 
only. Saul, persecuted by war abroad, and inflicting on himself 
the imaginary evil of treason at home, in a beautiful air invokes the 
aid of sleep to soothe his care-worn mind, and endeavors to lull his 
troubled feelings by the melodious strain ;—but in vain,—the soft and 
soothing strain gradually becomes more and more disturbed, until it 
suddenly breaks off into the one sharp note of the violoncello. This 
broken and violent change of feelings is finely represented by the 
transition from A flat major to C minor, through a succession of dis- 
cords. Then his madness bursts forth in a wild strain without re- 
straint. Jonathan, his son, in a short Recitativo, the ritornello of 
which is expressive of the growing danger to Saul’s mind, to be 
feared from the evil spirit, calls upon David to chase it away by his 
playing and singing. The following air of David is justly one of 
great celebrity. Simple in structure, and of small extent of com- 
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pass, it is full of deep feeling, and cannot fail to touch the heart, 
even though performed indifferently well. The harp which accom- 
panies it has rather a difficult task, as it must take special care not 
to appear brilliant, but must play subdued, and link the notes of the 
broken chords together as smoothly as possible. This air fails of 
its effect with Saul; and David sings another, of more decided 
character ; wherein are set forth the duties of a monarch, and the 
glorious and happy state of him who fulfilsthem. The music to the 
words, “ from what a height his fall,” is an effort at painting strongly, 
too strongly, indeed ; and therefore fails of its intended effect. The 
E natural in our copies, instead of E flat, at the word ‘a,’ is mani- 
festly an error, and should not mislead the singer. By this song, 
Saul is only the more incensed, and threatens David's life. Then 
follows the most expressive whispering Chorus, ‘ Haste thee away,’ 
accompanied only by the quartett of stringed instruments. The 
idea is to hurry David away, and hide him from the anger of Saul ; 
and it is beautifully carried out in the whole movement. 

A Recitativo of the Daughter of Saul, and a Trio with Jonathan 
and David, are fine concerto pieces, though too operatic for the Ora- 
torio. The end of the Trio also strongly reminds one of the theatre ; 
where, after an affecting farewell, the actors usually run from the 
stage as fast as they can. Just so it is with the accelerated forte in 
returning to the first movement after the tender ‘ Farewell.’ 

A Recitativo by Saul, in which he describes his visit to the witch 
of Endor, is very expressively introduced by the stalking crotchets 
of the Basses ; and the key of B minor, the relative to the preceding 
key of E flat by its enharmonic change into D sharp, and the 
change from this into A minor, and then into D flat major, are all 
very well chosen; as is also the tremulo of the accompaniment to 
indicate the supernatural. In the following Duett between Saul 
and Jonathan, the despondency of the one is very well set off by the 
courage and filial duty of the other. The words, ‘‘ What dreams 
are these,” should be given by Jonathan with decided firmness and 
energy. The intention is, to raise his father’s martial spirit ; and it 
is successful, as they both strike off in a fine martial strain, in E 
major, declaring their determination to conquer or die. 

Then follows the Battle Symphony, in which the composer has 
exhausted all the means which the entire orchestra afforded him, to 
represent the gallant but desperate valor, terrific carnage, and groan- 
ing horrors of the scene. Runs through the whole octave, move- 
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ments against the rhythm, dissonances, the warlike calls of the 
trumpets, even the strokes on the kettle-drums, every thing is most 
skilfully brought into play for effect, until the general uproar of 
battle gradually resolves itself into the groans of the wounded and 
dying, which is last of all taken up and finished by the Altos and 
Violoncellos. 

The death of Saul and defeat of the Israelites is announced in a 
Recitativo, which is followed by a most expressive Chorus of la- 
mentation, ‘O Israel, mourn,’ introduced by a very effective Solo 
in the upper notes of the trumpet, accompanied throughout only by 
the brass instruments with the Basses and Altos, The effect of this 
fine Chorus is generally much injured by its being taken too slow. 

The High Priest announces David king, and a fine manly Chorus, 
the Coronation Anthem, follows. The final ritornello of this Cho- 
rus, as well as of several others in the Oratorio, is, however, hack- 
neyed and common-place. 

We wish the work had ended here. The portion of David’s his- 
tory which belongs to the Oratorio most certainly terminates with 
his coronation ; and the following allusion to the Saviour does not 
at all promote the story of the piece, and therefore comes in ab- 
ruptly, stands alone, and no longer chains the attention and interest 
of the audience. It also brings together, towards the end of the 
Oratorio, a mass of heavy Chorus, wearying in itself, at a period 
when the ear is sufficiently fatigued by the horrors which had pre- 
ceded. Not to bring the Choruses in immediate succession, David’s 
Air, ‘Glory to God,’ and the Celestial Chorus, are separately placed 
between them ; but as there appears to be no other object or ne- 
cessity for these pieces, the interest flags, nor are the pieces in 
themselves much calculated to raise it. David’s Song is a good 
operatic air, but not sufficiently new or exciting to revive the in- 
terest ; and the Celestial Chorus is intended to be listened to from 
a distance, as the earth-born are supposed to hear celestial sounds. 
The whole is performed with us much too forte. The Chorus 
should merely support the Solo by its well-linked portamento ac- 
companiment, pianissimo. The Solo is too often spoiled by singing 
Hosa-ha-ha-ha-ha—na, instead of linking the sounds smoothly and 
plainly together on the syllable a. 

The two last Choruses are fine specimens of the composer’s art, 
and show his skill in managing his means; and the last fugue es- 
pecially is well wrought out, although still in a free style. ‘The 
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brass instruments, in the performance, almost deafen the hearer ; 
but we imagine this is more to be attributed t-> the zeal of the per- 
formers than to the author’s intention. 

We will add a few remarks by way of hints to the audience. In 
order to enjoy and profit from a great piece like this, the listener 
must bring to it undivided attention, and a mind ready and willing 
to engage in the spirit of the subject and of the music. He must 
not only follow the thread of the whole, but the close and constant 
connection between the words and the music. In short, he must 
come, not merely to be amused by the jingle .of pretty or strange 
and abrupt sounds; but to employ both mind and heart upon the 
subject and the music, as one combined sacred drama: it will then 
be a worthy employment for the Sabbath evening. If he comes 
merely to kill the idle hour, he had much better stay at home. 

The commencement of the final Chorus is usually the signal for a 
general stir among the audience, in adjusting their cloaks and other 
preparations for departure; and many of them are out at the door 
before its conclusion. This is not only very unbecoming, but shows 
their want of musical taste. If any Chorus in the Oratorio is worth 
listening to, this is; and if this is not, why not stay at home and 
neglect the whole. 

The Handel and Haydn Society most certainly merit the thanks 
of the musical public, for bringing out large pieces like this, which 
require so much preparation ; and it is no more than right that they 
should be encouraged, as they have been this winter. We hope 
that this success will stimulate the Society to study another new 
Oratorio this summer, for the next season; and that they will not 
be disappointed, even if it is not at first so successful. Let them be 
careful in the choice of the composition, study well not only the 
reading of it, but also its character and expression, and it will, 
though perhaps slowly, win its way to public favor. We would re- 
commend for this purpose the Oratorio ofthe Death of Jesus by Graun, 
as one which would be likely to obtain the favor of the audience. 

We shall close this article by copying the summary of a criticism 
of this Oratorio, when it was first performed at the Grand Musical 
Festival in Birmingham, in 1834, which we take from an English 
musical periodical of that time. 


“Our opinion of this work, as a whole, is, that it is calculated to sustain, but 
not to advance, the reputation of its author. It possesses, occasionally, the 
grace of Haydn, but never approaches the majesty of Handel. The parts are 
put together with consummate skill; all the joints are nicely fitted ; the embel- 
lishments are numerous and showy; but the structure wants majesty. The 
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melodies are frequently graceful, but never original ; and the choruses, as well 
as the whole style and ch aracter of the piece, must be referred to the theatre, 
and not to the church. Here is its great fault. The line of demarcation be- 
tween these two classes of composition is broad and deep, and the composer 
should beware of attempting to overstep it. Asa specimen of sacred composi- 
tion, we regard David as in‘erior to Mount Sinai; which contains several exam- 
ples of the truly sublime. David does not possess one. Of noise there is enough 
and to spare ; and this is the general resource of second-rate writers. Every 
noisy instrument was alroost in constant requisition ;—the twenty-five trumpets, 
trombones and horns, the monster ophicleides, a double allowance of drums, 
cymbals, anda gong. ‘These are the elements of noise, but not of grandeur 
Could the Oratorio have been finished with the concluding Chorus of Handel's 
Saul, ‘ Gird on thy sword,’ the secret would have been disclosed, and the mag- 
nificence of its proportions would have appeared without these multifarious and 
brazen addenda.” 


THE CONCERTS. 


We promised, in our last, to give a more particular account of the late 
numerous Concerts, which we then had only room to enumerate. 

The Handel and Haydn Society have repeated David for the eleventh 
Sunday evening in succession, but lay it aside for the present. Of its per- 
formance we have but little to say, except that the performers show a 
greater familiarity with all parts of the piece, from continued repetition. 
It can hardly be said with truth, that the work as a whole is performed 


materially better than at first. Some parts go better, and some worse, on 
one evening, than on another; but this would be, and always is, the case, 
with any piece repeated several times by the same persons ; and is there- 
fore no criterion.either way. That any decided step has been made to- 
wards perfection in the spirit of the whole performance as a unity, we are 
unable to see. To those, whether performers or auditors, who are satis- 
fied with the present success, we have nothing to say: but to those per- 
formers who would still wish to improve the style of performance of this 
Oratorio, we have to say, that they have only to remember that each one 
should not only strive to perform his part by itself as well as he can, but 
to contribute as far as possible towards introducing a spirit of oneness and 
evenness in the performance as a whole, by endeavoring to make all the 
instruments, parts and voices biend together as one, and not to allow any 
one an undue preponderance. This remark is of course equally applicable 
to the performance of any other piece, and we might add, to all perform- 
ances in parts which we are in the habit of hearing. 

The Musical Institute has not met with that encouragement, in bringing 
out Mr. Garbet’s Hymn of the Seasons, which such an undertaking merits. 
We think it both desirable and important that the public should give as 
piring talents among us an opportunity to show what they can produce, 
and allow a fair hearing to any native original piece. The one in question 
we were prevented from hearing, but a friend informs us that ‘he thought 
the music quite pretty, and particularly that the instrumentation was very 
well managed.’ 
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The Brass Band have given three well attend: d Concerts; and Mr. Hol- 
loway, with their assistance, a fourth. We like: to hear their music in its 
proper place; that is, in the open air, at the hea d of one of our handsome 
volunteer companies, for instance : for we know, that they have some very 
good performers among them. Neither do we blame them for making 
money when they can. But that performance:ss on such instruments, in 
the concert room, where they cannot but be heard to the greatest disadvan- 
tage, should meet with greater success than any others offered to the pub- 
lic, presents indeed a humiliating picture of the public musical taste: nor 
is ita circumstance of mitigation, when it is added, that ‘ several airs on 
the French Accordion,’ and “their new and splendid uniform,’ were cir- 
cumstances of particular attraction. 

The Academy's Concerts have of late greatly improved in interest as 
well as in execution. In their last, the Chorus by Handel was uncom- 
monly well sung ; and we may indeed say the same, on the whole, of the 
performance of Romberg’s Power of Song; in which the Quartett and 
the Soprano Solo in particular, were sung in good taste. The latter was 
perhaps a shade too slow, but was sung with fine sentimental expression, 
which is infinitely preferable to the airy, dance-like expression which we 
have heard given to it. To the Bass Solo we could have wished some 
more power and life. In a composition like this, the absence of the Or- 
chestra is very sensibly felt. 

Master St. Luke’s Concert was looked upon with distrust, from the 

pompous manner with which it was announced. It is but too common 
that impostors and charlatans in music resort to such means, and we were 
not sorry to see that the public were distrustful, particularly as we had 
little or no guaranty of their success elsewhere. On entering the Saloon, 
therefore, we found it nearly empty ; which would not certainly have been 
the case, had Master St. Luke volunteered a Solo on the violin, at the 
Academy’s Concert on the Wednesday evening previous. Such a propo- 
sition would doubtless have been readily acceded to, and the performance 
would have established for him a reputation which would probably have 
filled his Concert. We say this, because the youth proved himself to be 
no charlatan, but on the contrary, possessed of extraordinary talent, with 
cultivation altogether unusual for his age. He produces a fine, pure tone, 
plays correctly, and shows a very good ear for music and great strength of 
bow, except that once or twice a high tone did not succeed to satisfaction. 
In short, he has all the material in him necessary for shining one day a 
star of the first magnitude in the horizon of practical art. The greater 
therefore is the pity, that his father should take him away from the quiet 
though laborious path towards perfection, by mearis of regular study and 
practice of his instrument under a first-rate master’, to enjoy the brief and 
precarious fame of precocious talent, to be stared a t as a phenomenon for a 
little while, in order to sink the deeper into oblivion, and be saiserable du- 
ring the rest of his life in the recollection of a ce’ lebrity which he was un- 
able to sustain. 
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The father proved him: self a good player cn the violin, being distin. 
guished for the calm and d ignified position and carriage of the body while 
he was playing. Why the n does he permit those ugly distortions of his 
son’s fine, intellectual face ? Why those uncouth movements of the body, 
and that flourish with the t ow, which seems to say, ‘ are not these won- 
derful things which I am doing?’ By transferring his Concerto on one 
string from the G string to the A string, he made it easier, but took away 
from the performance its a rtistical value: for it is the peculiar character 
of the tones of the G string , which made Paganini’s performances on it so 
soul-stirring. The inversion in the variations, making the violin play on 
the bow, has some comic eff ect ; but in an artistical point of view, the great 
labor which it must have e-vidently cost to bring the trick to such perfec. 
tion, is entirely thrown awa’y. It is a mere slight of hand trick, and nothing 
more ; no enrichment of the effects and power of art. Paganini’s playing 
on the G string, his harmoriic tones, nay, even his pizzicatos, have really 
afforded new points of effec t in the expression of art, but this trick confers 
nothing. Miss St. Luke has a good and powerful voice, but a very bad 
enunciation ; and her piano playing, though respectable, was the weakest 
part of the perforniance. 

Mr. Dempster’s Concerts were very well attended. He is an uncom- 
monly chaste and beautiful singer of ballads and pieces of that character; 
but we think both his powers and his manner better suited to the private 
room than to the concert saloon; as his singing is, in all respects, more 
delicate than vigorous. The Scottish ballad of ‘Nannie O,’ was sung 
with exceeding beauty and fine expression, as were some others. We 
cannot but recommend to him to reject all ornament from ‘John Ander- 
son ;’ as it is inconsi stent with the whole character of the ballad, and is 
altogether destructive to the effect of the last stanza. 

The Concert by the pupils of the Asylum for the Blind was a most in- 
teresting and remark able performance, and did great credit to Mr. Keller, 
their instructer in music. They sang Solos and Choruses in true time and 
tune, and with good c/bservance of the pianos, fortes, crescendos, and di- 
minuendos, which is |1igh praise. The variations on the piano-forte were 
played better than cou ld be done by a majority of our amateur players. 
The orchestral pieces were done in good style; and the flute, trombone, 
and trumpet players pe rformed remarkably well ; as did the little boy with 
the drum, who not onl y kept excellent time, bat threw variety into his 
playing. The organ pi elude by one of the pupils, evinced both talent and 
careful and thorough in: struction. This Concert reflects the highest credit 
on Mr. Keller, particula rly when we consider the immense labor which, 
under the circumstances , this result must have cost him. 

The Brigade Band have followed the example of the Brass Band, and 
given a vocal and instru: nental concert. 





